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Relocation of Japanese-American College Students: 
Acceptance of a Challenge 


By John H. Provinse* 


The largest forced migration in the history 
of the United States occurred in the months of 
March and April, 1942, when approximately 
110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry, two- 
thirds of them American citizens, were removed 
by military order from their homes in restricted 
areas of the West Coast. , 


Evacuation of Persons of Japanese Ancestry 
From West Coast Military Areas 


This movement was effected under Presiden- 
tial Executive Order authorizing the Secretary 
of War or Commanding Generals designated 
by him, to prescribe military areas from which 
any or all persons might be excluded. Begin- 
ning March 2, 1942, a series of Public Procla- 
mations and Civilian Exclusion Orders were 
issued by the Commanding General of the West- 
ern Defense Command defining such areas and 
requiring that persons of Japanese ancestry be 
evacuated therefrom. The Wartime Civil 
Control Administration, an agency of the War 
Department, was set up to supervise the evac- 
uation, and the War Relocation Authority, an 
independent agency, was created by Executive 
Order on March 18, to provide for the “reloca- 
tion, maintenance, and supervision” of persons 
evacuated from the military areas. 

After an initial ‘‘voluntary’’ movement of 
some 8,000 evacuees had brought strong pro- 
tests from the governors of 11 Western States, 


* Dr. Provinse is Chief of the Community Management Divi- 
sion of the War Relocation Authority and has been with the 
Authority from its beginning. The Division comprises sections 
responsible for cooperative enterprises, community studies, com- 
munity government and group activities, education, health, 
maintenance of law and order, and public welfare. 


the Wartime Civil Control Administration 
gathered the remaining 106,000 persons sched- 
uled for removal into temporary Assembly Cen- 
ters to await completion of the relocation cen- 
ters. These 10 Relocation Centers were con- 
structed by the Army Engineers on selected sites 
in more or less isolated areas of 7 Western 
States—2 in California, 2 in Arizona, 2 in 
Arkansas, and 1 each in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. Barrack-type buildings parti- 
tioned into apartments were built for living 
quarters, with messhall, bath house, and laundry 
facilities for each block of 14 barracks. Admin- 
istration buildings, a hospital, and recreation 
halls were provided at each project. Services 
found in normal community life were provided 
by the Authority—schools, medical service, wel- 
fare counseling, and internal security. Evacuee- 
owned cooperative retail and service shops were 
organized, and community self-government was 
encouraged and aided by the project administra- 
tion. Work opportunities were afforded to 
evacuees in administrative service and project 
maintenance and in the development and culti- 
vation of agricultural areas contiguous to the 
center. 


Organization to Assist College Students 


At the time of Pearl Harbor about 2,500 
students of Japanese ancestry were attending 
educational institutions on the West Coast. 
Nearly all of this group were Nisei—born in 
the United States. When evacuation was an- 
nounced groups of interested persons in the area 
tried to arrange for the immediate transfer of 
as many students as possible to schools east of 
the military areas. To coordinate the efforts 
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of these groups, a Student Relocation Commit- 
tee was organized in Berkeley on March 21, 
1942. About 75 students were placed in educa- 
tional institutions outside the restricted area 
during the period of voluntary evacuation, but 
most went with their families into the Assembly 
Centers. It may be noted that the 1942 honor 
student at the University of California was a 
Japanese-American who received the gold medal 
while in the Sacramento Assembly Center. 


Although the Authority provided educational 
facilities for nursery school through high school, 
instruction at the college level was not made 
available. With the approval of the War De- 
partment, the Director of the War Relocation 
Authority in May 1942 requested Clarence 
Pickett of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to undertake the organization of a non- 
Governmental committee to assist the Authority 
by opening up opportunities for college students 
to continue their education. At a meeting in 
Chicago on May 29, the National Japanese- 
American Student Relocation Council was 
formed in response to this request, with mem- 
bers from numerous educational institutions and 
organizations, representatives of church groups 
and national organizations such as the YMCA 
and YWCA, and other interested groups and 
individuals. The Council originally maintained 
offices in Seattle, Portland, Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, and Philadelphia, but in March 1943 the 
work was centralized in Philadelphia. 

In the accomplishment of this program, a 
great deal of unselfish service has been given to 
the National Japanese-American Student Relo- 
cation Council by the small paid staff and many 
volunteer workers. Before evacuation, the 
YMCA-YWCA, the Pacific College Associa- 
tion, educators—such as President Robert Gor- 
don Sproul of the University of California, 
President Lee Paul Sieg of the University of 
Washington, and President Remsen Bird of 
Occidental College—and others gave much 
time and attention to the problems of the stu- 
dent group. Dr. John W. Nason, President of 
Swarthmore College, as National Chairman of 
the Council, has ably guided the efforts of the 
constituent agencies into most effective channels. 
The efforts of everyone who participated in this 
work have been characterized by a deep sense 
of responsibility and a desire to be of the great- 
est possible service in upholding American prin- 
ciples of democracy. 
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Permission was obtained from the Western 
Defense Command for representatives of the 
Student Relocation Council to visit the Assem- 
bly Centers to interview prospective students, 
and a procedure was worked out with the War 
Depaitment and other interested government 
agencies for clearing individual students for 
leave from the centers and for determining 
what institutions they might attend. 


Despite a sifting process designed to elimi- 
nate the possibility of releasing any student of 
doubtful loyalty, the first lists of cleared educa- 
tional institutions were limited to rather small 
schools in locations removed from defense cen- 
ters or other installations of military impor- 
tance. In addition to these restrictions, there 
were a certain number of schools in the cleared 
category which were unwilling to accept Japa- 
nese-American students because of misunder- 
standings as to the status of the students or the 
nature of the program or unfavorable sentiment 
in the community. At the same time, a number 
of the larger institutions were eager to extend 
a welcome to this dislocated group, but the pres- 
ence of training or research programs being car- 
ried on for the Armed Services precluded their 
admission. 


Public response to the program has in general 
been favorable. The first news releases brought 
a few inquiries, the gist of which are embodied 
in the question, ‘‘Why should we spend Govern- 
ment money fo educate the children of our ene- 
mies when our own boys are being drafted into 
the Army or are already fighting and dying?” 
If the inquirer were really interested, and not 
expressing an unreasoning prejudice, it was 
usually effective to explain that no Government 
funds were being used, that these were Ameri- 
can citizens who had been taught in our public 
schools, and that all Nisei of draft age had been 
placed in a special classification upon the out- 
break of hostilities and were not being called. 
The magnificent record of the 1ooth Battalion 
and the 442nd Combat Team, composed almost 
entirely of Japanese-Americans, and the change 
in Selective Service policy to permit induction of 
Nisei have done much to answer this type of 
criticism. 


Services and Opportunities Provided 


The National Japanese-American Student 
Relocation Council during this adjustment pe- 
riod accomplished a tremendous public relations 
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task in enlisting the cooperation of the educa- 
tional institutions, informing persons in the 
school communities on the background of the 
group, and mobilizing campus and community 
resources for welcoming students, providing 
housing and employment, and absorbing them 
into existing group activities. 

Another much-needed service performed by 
the Council was the channeling of scholarship 
funds to students whose financial resources were 
inadequate. The parents of many students 
would ordinarily have provided all or a portion 
of the money needed, but they were unable to 
help because of losses sustained in the evacua- 
tion and lack of income in the center. About 
two-thirds of the scholarship funds have come 
from church groups, and the remainder from 
the World Student Service Fund and two philan- 
thropic foundations. 


Many discouraging delays were experienced 
before the program began to function smoothly. 
However, at the end of the summer of 1942 
about 150 students were enrolled on additional 
campuses, and by July 1943 over 1,000 had 
been relocated. 

Until January 1944, there had existed a list 
of institutions which Japanese-American stu- 
dents were not permitted to attend. At that 
time the Office of the Provost Marshal General 
assumed responsibility for security measures for 
all branches of the Armed Forces; and the reg- 
ulations were relaxed to provide that if a stu- 
dent of Japanese ancestry would submit a Per- 
sonal Security Questionnaire and obtain the 
approval of that Office, he might attend any 
school in the United States outside the military 
areas of the West Coast. For the first time 
it was possible for the Nisei to attend such 
schools as the University of Chicago, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, and some of the 
large State Universities in the Middle West. 
After a trial period during which the number 
of denials was negligible, the last restrictions 
were removed on August 31, 1944, and Japa- 
nese-American students may now be accepted at 
any educational institution on the same basis as 
other students. 

Nursing schools were perhaps the most difh- 
cult to open for the training of Japanese-Amer- 
ican young women. Many such schools were 
fearful of the reaction of patients if these girls 
were assigned to care for them. A few hospi- 
tals in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
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were willing to experiment. They found that 
the girls made excellent nurses and that patients 
expressed a desire for their services. Through 
articles in nursing jonrnals and word passed at 
conventions, the interest of other hospitals was 
aroused and during the second year of the stu- 
dent relocation program a number of additional 
girls were enrolled. The most recent report of 
the Council showed 215 girls enrolled in nursing 
schools, 194 of them being members of the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps, and estimated that another 
100 had entered nurse’s training through their 
own arrangements. 


Transfer of Functions to the 
War Relocation Authority 


In the fall of 1944, feeling that the major 
part of its task was accomplished, the Council 
requested that WRA, through the counseling 
program in the project high schools, assume the 
placement functions which it had formerly per- 
formed; and that the machinery set up to handle 
public relations in connection with the general 
relocation program should be extended to the 
student relocation program. The Council con- 
tinues to serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion regarding the attitude of the schools, ad- 
missions of students, vacancies in nursing 
schools, and other items of value to the coun- 
selors on the projects, and continues to channel 
requests for financial aid to sources of scholar- 
ship funds. Students may also obtain advice 
from the Council on such matters as probable 
expenses, the possibility of obtaining part- or 
full-time employment, and dormitory facilities. 


Distribution of Students 


According to records of the Council, as of 
December 15, 1944, 3,593 students had been 
placed in approximately 550 educational insti- 
tutions in 46 States. Various factors, including 
inductions under Selective Service of young men 
in this group and graduation and entrance of 
new classes, have caused a normal turnover. It 
is estimated that the total enrollment has at 
no time exceeded the pre-Pearl-Harbor figure. 
Among the institutions known to the Council 
to have accepted Japanese-Americans during 
the past 2 years are roughly one-quarter of the 
accredited colleges and universities of the coun- 
try, approximately 100 hospital schools of nurs- 
ing, a good many unaccredited small schools, 
and some trade and vocational schools.) Few 








students have relocated in the Southern States, 
although they have been accepted in all but two. 
Before the lifting of the mass exclusion orders 
in January, the Western Defense Command 
had given permission for a few students to re- 
turn to West Coast schools, and since that time 
there have been cordial invitations to Nisei from 
most of the Coast colleges and universities. On- 
and-off-campus groups have volunteered to help 
solve problems of housing and employment. 

The Student Relocation Council has from 
the beginning handled the problem of place- 
ment with a deep sense of responsibility. ‘The 
students have been selected with the intention 
of assisting those who would benefit most from 
the opportunity to continue their education, and 
the students have been recommended to schools 
and schools to students on the basis of the stu- 
dents’ backgrounds, personalities, and needs. 
The program has been unusually successful in 
achieving the harmonious adjustment of the 
young people in the school communities. To 
the knowledge of the Council there have been 
only a few failures either scholastically or emo- 
tionally. On the other hand, a number of stu- 
dents have made outstanding records. One 
young woman in her senior year competed for 
five graduate scholarships and won them all. A 
young man received “‘excellent”’ in all his courses 
for the senior year, conducted a project the re- 
port of which is being considered for publica- 
tion, and is now an instructor at the college. 
Others have been elected to class and student- 
body offices and have received honors in scholar- 
ship and popularity contests. 


Some Results 


The War Relocation Authority is fully aware 
of the contribution to its program made by the 
Council. The students were among the first 
evacuees permitted to relocate from the centers 
and in many instances were the first Japanese- 
Americans to live in the communities in which 
they were resettled. The generally high caliber 
of the young people promoted a fund of good 
will toward the group which was extremely val- 
uable later in the general relocation program. 
Community groups which had been helpful in 
the adjustment of the students were able to 
assist other relocating evacuees. Information 
disseminated in developing acceptance for the 
students was equally applicable to their parents 
or others of the same minority, and increased 
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the knowledge and understanding of the pro- 
gram and problems of the Authority. The suc- 
cessful adjustment of their own or their friends’ 
children has been a stimulating factor to reloca- 
tion of the older generation. 

From the point of view of the students, this 
adjustment program has enabled a number of 
the most able and ambitious young people to 
break away from the isolation of the relocation 
centers and to prepare themselves for making 
contributions to the life of the country of their 
birth and loyalty. To many of them, embit- 
tered by the apparent disregard of their citizen- 
ship, it was a welcome gesture of friendship and 
recognition of their identity with other young 
Americans. To many of them also, it will 
bring an opportunity for a career in work that 
was closed to them in their former homes. ‘To 
some of them, it will mean establishing a home 
for themselves and their families in a portion 
of the country where the lack of concentration 
removes them from the category of a ‘“‘minority 
problem’, and where they are accepted more 
generally on individual merit. This acceptance 
is one of the goals of the WRA program. 





Veterans’ Guidance Centers 


The Veterans Administration has announced 
that Veterans’ Guidance Centers have been 
established in 63 educational institutions 
throughout the country, under agreements en- 
tered into by it and the institutions. Additional 
agreements are being made with other institu- 
tions, and it is expected that the total number 
will eventually reach several hundred. 

The purpose of these centers is to give advice 
and guidance to veterans who have suffered 
service-connected disabilities that are pension- 
able and constitute vocational handicaps. 

Disabled veterans who are to receive voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, are sent to these centers for advice 
in selecting the courses they will undertake. 
While there, teachers, vocational experts, phy- 
chologists, and doctors interview the veterans 
and give them tests to determine the type of 
activity they should undertake in the hope of 
achieving complete rehabilitation. 

While taking courses, disabled veterans are 
paid pensions of $92 a month if they are single, 
and $103.50 a month if married. They are 











also paid additional allowances for other de- 
pendents. The cost of any courses undertaken 
by them is paid by the Government for a maxi- 
mum period of 4 years. 

Veterans who undertake educational courses 
under the “‘G. I. Bill of Rights” are not required 
to accept guidance or direction in selecting their 
courses. The services of the experts in these 
centers are, however, also available to veterans 
undertaking education under this Act. 

The Veterans Administration is urging that 
those planning to return to school under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 take 
advantage of this opportunity, so that they may 
be assured of getting the greatest benefit from 
their education. 

The guidance centers have been established 
in the following States and institutions: 
Arizona 


Phoenix Union High Schools and Junior College Dis- 
tricts 


Arkansas 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
University of Arkansas 


California 
Sacramento Junior College 
Fresno Junior College 
San Jose State College 


Florida 
University of Florida 


Georgia 
Georgia School of Technology 
Idaho 
University of Idaho 
Illinois 
The University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
Iowa 
Morningside College 
Iowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Kansas 
University of Kansas 
Kentucky 
University of Louisville 
Louisiana 
Louisiana State University 
Southern University 
Massachusetts 
Harvard University 
Michigan 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 
University of Michigan 


Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 


Missouri 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Central Missouri State Teachers College 


Nebraska 
University of Omaha 


New Jersey 
Newark College of Engineering 
Rutgers University 


New Mexico 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City 


New York 
College of the City of New York 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
University of Buffalo 
Cornell University 
Syracuse University 
Rochester Institute of Technology 


North Carolina 
University of North Carolina 


North Dakota 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
Ohio 

Ohio State University 

University of Cincinnati 

Fenn College 

University of Toledo 

Youngstown College 


Oregon 
University of Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Allegheny College 
Pennsylvania State College 
Bucknell Junior College 


Rhode Island 


Brown University 


South Carolina 
University of South Carolina 


Utah 
University of Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Utah State Board of Education for Weber College 


Brigham Young University 


Vermont 

University of Vermont 
Virginia 

University of Richmond 
West Virginia 

West Virginia University 
Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

Marquette University 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire 
St. Norbert College 
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Studies of Higher Education in Latin 
America 


The Division of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union has recently published 
The Universities of Chile. (See ‘Government 
Publications,” in this issue.) This publication 
is the second of a series entitled “Higher Edu- 
cation in Latin America.” 


For a long time there has been a need in the 
United States for exact information concerning 
the institutions of higher education in the Latin- 
American countries. Recently this need has 
been accentuated by the exchange of students 
between the United States and those countries, 
as well as by other increasing contacts among 
the colleges and universities of the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere and by the desire of 
students of comparative education for authentic 
information for their study. Although the need 
for such information was great and inter-Ameri- 
can conferences time and again expressed the 
hope that it would be made available in pub- 
lished form, little was done to meet this hope 
until recently. 


In 1940 the Rockefeller Foundation took 
cognizance of the situation and made a grant 
to the Pan American Union to initiate the pub- 
lication of a series covering the subject matter 
of higher education in every one of the Ameri- 
can Republics. A number of the studies have 
been made and others are under way. The re- 
ports are being published in English, but it is 
expected that they will be translated into Span- 
ish and Portuguese. 

The first volume, published in 1943, concerns 
the universities of Argentina. The second vol- 
ume, on the universities of Chile, was issued in 
1944. According to Concha Romero James, 
chief of the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Pan Américan Union, 8 additional vol- 
umes of the series are to be issued, as follows: 
(1) Brazil; (2) Central America; (3) Colom- 
bia; (4) Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public; (5) Mexico; (6) Paraguay and Uru- 
guay; (7) Peru; (8) Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia. 

In view of the constant changes that charac- 
terize the curriculum offerings and administra- 
tive machinery of universities, the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union plans to report to college registrars, 
librarians, and others obtaining the monographs 
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such innovations as may alter substantially any 
section of a report. This agency also states 
that it welcomes inquiries from educational ad- 
ministrators and others interested in Latin 
American universities. 





Army Air Forces Demonstration 
Itineraries 


In accordance with the announcement in 
Higher Education, February 1, 1945, the Army 
Air Forces Training Liaison Office in each area 
is presently engaged in contacting the principal 
State school officers and the superintendents of 
schools in key cities in order to arrange meet- 
ings for its Educational Demonstration Unit. 
The purpose of these meetings is two-fold: (a) 
To present AAF training experiences and tech- 
niques to the educational field, to the end that 
these experiences, gained from training many 
thousands of men for war duty, will not be lost 
to civilian education; and (b) to make known 
to educators the type of aircraft equipment 
which may be available to schools and how such 
aircraft equipment can be procured. 

All Educational Demonstration Units have 
been equipped and will proceed through the va- 
rious States within each area beginning early 
in April and continuing through June 1945. 
Each unit will carry with it for the purpose of 
demonstration the following equipment: (a) 
War Department publications; (b) synthetic 
training aids; (c) training films and film strips; 
(d) AAF technical school manuals; (e) ap- 
proximately 100 detailed mockup information 
booklets; (f) AAF instructors’ handbooks; (g) 
AAF student workbooks and project sheets; 
(h) 15 sample mockups, all operating, includ- 
ing radial engines, superchargers, hydraulic sys- 
tems, electrical systems, carburetor cutaways, 
etc. 

A complete itinerary of all States is to be 
published in the near future. The tentative list 
of places and dates submitted to date by Lt. Col. 
Arthur E. Boudreau, Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Army Air Forces, is as follows* (the as- 
terisks indicate demonstrations for colored 
persons) : 


1 Subject to change or correction. State departments of education should 
be consulted for States not included in the list. 
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Arkansas 
Jonesboro, April 10 
Little Rock, April 13* 
Little Rock, April 14 
Fort Smith, April 17 
Pine Bluff, April 19 
El Dorado, April 21 


District of Columbia 
Washington, April 20-26 


Delaware 
Dover, April 14 
Wilmington, April 17 


Georgia 
Atlanta, April 3 
Atlanta, April 4* 
Rome, April 6 
Columbus, April 9 
Columbus, April 10* 
Macon, April 12 


Macon, April 13* 
Savannah, April 16 
Savannah, April 17* 


Indiana 
South Bend, May 1-2 
Muncie, May 4-5 
Bloomington, May 8-9 
Terre Haute, May 11-12 
Indianapolis, May 15-16 
Lafayette, May 18-19 


Louisiana 
Shreveport, April 24-25 
Monroe, April 30 
Alexandria, May 2 
Lafayette, May 4 
Baton Rouge, May 7 
New Orleans, May 10-12 


Maryland 
Baltimore, April 5-6 
Hagerstown, April 9 
Cambridge, April 11 


Nebraska 
Lincoln, April 17 
Omaha, April 20 
Grand Island, April 24 
North Platte, April 27 
Scottsbluff, May 1 


New Jersey 


Newark, April 30 
Trenton, May 2 
Camden, May 4 


New York 


A tentative schedule between the dates of May 4 and 
June 5, has been arranged. When. these dates have 
been confirmed, complete information will be pub- 


lished. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati, April 9-10 
Athens, April 13-14 
Columbus, April 17-18 
Kent, April 20-21 
Cleveland, April 23-24 
Bowling Green, April 27-28 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, April 5 
Shippensburg, April 9 
California, April 12 
Pittsburgh, April 14 
Indiana, April 17 
Lock Haven, April 20 
Bloomsburg, April 23 
East Stroudsburg, April 26 


Virginia 
Richmond, April 28 


Suffolk, May 1 
Roanoke, May 4 


West Virginia 
Beckley, May 7 
Charleston, May 9 


Clarksburg, May 12 
Wheeling, May 16 





Education of Teachers for Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships 


The responsibility of increasing the opportu- 
nities in colleges, especially teacher-preparing 
institutions, for prospective and in-service teach- 
ers to learn about problems of intercultural 
education is emphasized in a bulletin recently 
published by the U. S. Office of Education en- 
titled Education of Teachers for Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships. (See “Gov- 
ernment Publications” in this issue.) The spe- 
cific purposes of the study are tu assist in (1) 
indicating the extent to which teachers are given 
an opportunity to learn about our minority 
groups; (2) identifying, understanding, and 
helping to solve the problems arising in connec- 
tion with these groups; and (3) promoting 
better relations between majority and minority 
groups. 

The four groups studied are Indians, Ne- 
groes, Far Easterners, and certain Latin-Amer- 
icans. These groups were selected because 
many of the minority group problems in this 
country largely center around them as a result 
of their pronounced physical differences in some 
respects; of their cultural differences in others; 
and in still others, on account of their apparent 


lack of assimilability. 
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While recognizing other means of intercul- 
tural education, the investigation was confined 
to a study of courses described in college cata- 
logs. A total of 262 institutions which train a 
large number of teachers were studied, divided 
as follows: 130 teachers colleges, 44 State uni- 
versities, 12 large privately and municipally 
controlled institutions, and 76 four-year insti- 
tutions for Negroes. 

The bulletin concludes that all citizens need 
information about our minority groups and 
points out that such information assists in re- 
ducing prejudices, becomes a measure of self- 
protection, and serves as a means of enriching 
our culture and promoting world peace and 
friendship. In spite of this need for informa- 
tion, the study concludes, in the second place, 
that relatively few persons in our population 
have had opportunity to enlighten themselves 
because of a lack of materials for school use 
and a lack of teachers adequately prepared in 
the principles and practices of intercultural edu- 
cation. The major findings of the study relate 
to this inadequacy, namely, that the facilities 
provided teachers to learn about our minority 
groups and about intercultural education are 
(1) few in number, (2) poorly distributed, 
(3) limited in scope, and (4) the offerings are 
not required. 

It is recommended that organized education 
assume responsibility for improving human re- 
lations through enlarging intercultural educa- 
tional opportunities for everyone, and that 
higher educational institutions take the lead in 
preparing the teachers to meet this problem, 
which is growing in magnitude, urgency, and 
complexity as the peoples of our own country 
and of the world become more closely related 
and interdependent. 





Publications on the San Francisco 
Conference 


Principal issues to be discussed at the San 
Francisco Conference of the United Nations, be- 
ginning April 25, are outlined in a packet sent 
by the Department of State to colleges and uni- 
versities, addressed in the name of the librarian. 

“Foreign Affairs Outlines” for discussion 
groups have been published in the April 3 issue 
of Education for Victory. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Action Deferred on Affiliation Between 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
And National Education Association 


The proposed affiliation agreement, whereby 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
would become a department of the National 
Education Association, as summarized in 
Higher Education for February 15, was fully 
considered at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association held in Washington 
in February. It was decided to defer any action 
or any recommendations to the membership 
until the agreement could be discussed at an an- 
nual meeting of the Association. The meeting 
which had been scheduled for February 21-23 
at St. Louis was cancelled on account of war- 
time conditions. No meeting will be held until 
1946 and only then if wartime developments 
permit. 


Post-war Planning at the University of Texas 


Following two years of study, a Special Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy of the University 
of Texas has submitted to the university faculty 
a report on problems concerned with post-war 
plans. The eleven recommendations contained 
in the report, if finally approved by the univer- 
sity regents, will effect several significant 
changes in the educational policies of the uni- 
versity. The following are the committee's 
recommendations : 

1. That the university operate an Examining 
and Testing Bureau, with a full-time director 
and a sufficient independent budget and sufh- 
cient staff and equipment to enable it to perform 
the duties and functions assigned to it, func- 
tions intended to improve examining procedures 
and to raise the standards for university credits 
and degrees. 

2. That student personnel services be consid- 
ered a part of the educational program of the 
institution; that personnel practices now func- 
tioning effectively be considered and used; and 
that the student personnel services at the univer- 
sity be better coordinated and improved, 
through (a) a central coordinating committee, 
and (b) a student personnel council consisting 
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of all interested workers in student personnel 
services. 


3. That the present age limit of 21, for ad- 
mission of students by individual approval, be 
changed to 18 in the case of persons who have 
served as much as six months in the active armed 
forces of the United States; and that a special 
committee be appointed to study the special 
needs of returning veterans, and to make rec- 
ommendations from time to time to the general 
faculty concerning these needs and the policies 
necessary for dealing with them. 


4. That terminal programs of less than four 
years’ duration be authorized in the several 
colleges of the university and that appropriate 
certificates be granted, such as Associate in Arts 
or Engineer’s Aide. 


5. That in each college where enrollment 
justifies it, there be appointed one or more part 
or full-time administrative assistants, who shall 
have special responsibility under the dean of 
each college for the direction of freshman and 
sophomore students, and that these administra- 
tive assistants be organized into a council for 
the study of freshman and sophomore problems 
and for reporting to the dean or deans con- 
cerned. 


6. That there be a general University Course 
Committee, to which shall be referred all new 
undergraduate courses approved by school or 
college course committees. This committee 
would have the power to disapprove any pro- 
posed course which, in its judgment, involves 
unwarranted duplication of a course offered by 
another school or college. 

7. That the School of Education be made a 
college, without implication of change in the 
service responsibilities of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

8. That the School of Business Administra- 
tion be made a college, without implication of 
change in the service responsibilities of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

g. That a committee on sophomore examina- 
tions, with the assistance of the Examining and 
Testing Bureau (recommended) draw up plans 
for comprehensive examinations to be adminis- 
tered approximately at the end of the sopho- 
more year and submit these plans to the general 
faculty for its approval. 

10. That the general faculty approve a pro- 
gram for articulation between high-school work 
and the first year of university work by ad- 


vanced standing examinations, and by making 
available to prospective students who desire to 
apply for advanced standing examinations 
copies of syllabi of courses on the freshman 
level offered in the different departments of the 
university. 

11. (a) That the general faculty set up a 
standing University Policies Committee, with 
rotating membership, to be a study group for 
the university on educational policies. The func- 
tions of this committee would be to study prob- 
lems involved in the university's organization 
and program and in the university’s relations to 
other educational agencies, particularly State 
agencies, and to make recommendations to the 
president or to the general faculty. The com- 
mittee would strive to use the university’s pres- 
tige and influence in guiding educational devel- 
opments in the State, by promoting studies of 
general educational interest and working closely 
with representatives of other institutions and 
agencies. While guarding the university’s in- 
itiative and freedom of action, it would, at the 
same time, “stimulate and encourage leadership 
wherever it may be found.” 


(b) That there be appointed a Research As- 
sistant on University Problems, with appro- 
priate facilities and staff, whose services would 
be available to the president and to the standing 
committee on university problems for factual 
investigations and general help in the improve- 
ment of university policies. 

All of the recommendations have been 
adopted by the general faculty except the last 
one, action on which has been postponed. They 
complete the first main report of the committee. 
The committee has voted to make also a care- 
ful study of general or liberal education, which 
it proposes to continue unless otherwise directed 
by the general faculty. It may study, later, 
problems related to extension teaching and 
adult education. 


New Officers of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges 


Lawrence L. Bethel, president of New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, Connecticut, has been 
elected president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges to succeed Roy W. Goddard. 
Doctor Bethel was elected by a mail vote of the 
members of the Association, conducted during 
the first part of March, since the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Association, scheduled 
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for St. Louis in February, was cancelled on re- 
quest of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-President, 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Director of Los Angeles City 
College, California; Executive Secretary, Wal- 
ter C. Eells, Washington, D. C.; Convention 
Secretary, Theodore H. Wilson, President of 
University of Baltimore Junior College, Mary- 
land. Additional members of the Executive 
Committee are: Roy W. Goddard, Dean of 
Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, and 
Joseph E. Burk, President of Ward-Belmont 
School, ‘Tennessee. 


Planning for Next Denison Decade 


Specific recommendations of the Next Deni- 
son Decade Committee will be reported by 
commencement next April 30, according to a 
recent statement. In the meantime, progress 
reports of subcommittes were given at a recent 
special session of the Denison University fac- 
ulty and administrative staff on faculty growth, 
orientation, and inservice programs. ‘Twelve 
representative upperclass students participated 
in discussion of plans for post-war adjustments 
in the curriculum and extracurriculum and in 
changes in general organization to meet the 
demands of a more diversified student body. 

The subjects of discussion included a more 
intensive program of academic and vocational 
counseling. The sentiment favored an expan- 
sion of the counseling system to cover the entire 
period from the student’s admission to his place- 
ment following graduation. The present com- 
mittee on counseling has as the basis for its 
study a report made two years ago, recom- 
mending a corps of counselors to handle fresh- 
men and sophomores, this responsibility to 
count as a portion of the counselor’s teaching 
load. As the student makes the selection of a 
major field by the close of his second year, he 
would thereafter be closely associated with the 
head of the department as his academic adviser. 
In addition to the general counselors handling 
approximately 25 students each, experts on 
health, family life education, and religion would 
be added to the corps. 

Among questions of reorganization which 
the special session considered were: Should the 
traditional liberal arts program on a depart- 
mental basis be continued, or should depart- 
ments be grouped into divisions according to 
similarity of subject matter? Should an inte- 


grated core of basic studies for underclassmen 


be adopted? Should all candidates for an A.B. | 
degree be expected to have a major? Should © 
more trans-departmental patterns of study be | 


devised, such as housemaking and citizenship 
already adopted at Denison? 

Attention is being given by the committee to 
the removal from the foreground to the back- 
ground of educational experience of the routine 
mechanics of education, such as course- “passing, 
credit-compiling, grade-getting, and require- 
ment-satisfying procedures. At the same time 
the committee is also studying the value of sub- 
stituting achievement in a field for the time 
spent in “taking” a given number of courses for 
graduation. The proposal was made that more 
study be given to the value of projects, super- 
vised reading, and discussion of reports as used 
in seminars for upperclass students. 





Special Note 


Institutions and associations are invited to 
send to Higher Education from time to time, 
materials dealing with such matters of general 
interest as new policies and practices, programs, 
projects, studies, and reorganizations, 











FROM THE OFFICE MAIL BAG 


Q. What is the average salary of a college 
teacher? 


A. The range (less than $1,000 to more than 
$9,000) among faculty members is so great 
that an average has little meaning. In 305 
institutions studied in 1939-40 the median 
salary on a 9-month basis for teachers with 
the rank of professor was $3,796, but 205 
were paid $7,000 or more, and 531 were 
paid less than $2,000. 


Q. What colleges and universities teach Russian 
as a language? 


A. According to a survey made by Dr. Arthur 
P. Coleman, reported in the Autumn 1944 
Russian Review, the following 64 institu- 
tions now offer (or recently offered) Rus- 
sian language instruction: 

New England Region (14) : Boston Univer- 
sity; Bowdoin College; Brown University; 
University of Connecticut; Connecticut Col- 
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lege for Women; Dartmouth College; Har- 
vard University; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Middlebury College; Radcliffe 
College; Smith College; Tufts College; 
Wellesley College; Yale University. 

Middle Atlantic Region (14): Barnard 
College (by arrangement with Columbia) ; 
Beaver College; Brooklyn College; Bryn 
Mawr College; Bucknell University; Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Columbia 
University; Cornell University; Hunter Col- 
lege; New York University; University of 
Pennsylvania; Princeton University; Syra- 
cuse University; Vassar College. 

South Atlantic Region (1): University of 
Virginia. 

North Central Region (22): Antioch Col- 
lege; University of Chicago; Detroit Insti- 
tute of Techology; University of Illinois; 
Illinois Institute of Technology; University 
of Indiana; Iowa State College; University 
of Iowa; Kansas State College; Knox Col- 
lege; Loyola University; University of 
Michigan; University of Minnesota; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Ohio State University; University of 
Toledo; Wayne University; Western Re- 
serve University; Wheaton College; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Youngstown College. 
South Central Region (3): University of 
Alabama; University of Oklahoma; Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Mountain Region (2): University of Colo- 
rado; University of Idaho. 

Pacific Region (8): University of Califor- 
nia; Leland Stanford University; Mills Col- 
lege; University of Oregon; University of 
Redlands; Sacramento Junior College; Uni- 
versity of Southern California; University 
of Washington. 


. What States lead in the number of their ap- 


portioned Civil Service appointees in posi- 
tions in the Federal Government which their 
residents have filled? 


. The 8 States whose appointees on December 


30, 1944, were most in excess of the num- 
ber of positions to which the States are en- 
titled were: Maryland, Virginia, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Kansas, New York, North 
Dakota, and Minnesota. The 8 States 
greatest in arrears were: California, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Arizona, Texas, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Kentucky. 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 
From the U. S. Office of Education 


Education of Teachers for Improving Major- 
ity-Minority Relationships. By Ambrose Caliver. 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1944, No. 2. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 64 p. 15 cents. Free copies available 
while supply lasts. 

Course offerings for teachers to learn about racial and 
national minority groups; implications of the study for 
intercultural education. 

Educational Directory, 1944-45, Part I], 
City School Officers. By Mary Ella W. Ban- 
field. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 64p. 

Lists the principal school officers in cities and other 


urban places of 2,500 population and more, and the 
superintendents of Catholic parochial schools. 


School Life Index, Volume XXVIII, October 
1941 to February 1942. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 12 p. 
(Printing was delayed) Free copies available 
now. 


Suggested Standards for College Courses in 
Radiobroadcasting. By the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, U. S. Office of Education. 
1945. 12 p. May be obtained from the Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
as, anuk, 


Contains a statement of objectives and suggestions for 
attaining them. Designed as a guide to institutions offer- 
ing and those planning to offer “undergraduate courses 
in the program, business, and listener aspects of modern 
broadcasting.” 


Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions. 
By Benjamin W. Frazier. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 224, revised. March 1945. 
8 p. processed. Free copies available. 


Contains brief but definite information concerning: 
Sources of material on teacher certification; means and 
methods of finding teaching vacancies and securing posi- 
tions in schools and colleges; addresses of school employ- 
ers; demands for teachers in different subjects; teachers’ 
salaries; placement in Territories and Island Possessions 
of the United States; and placement in foreign countries. 
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From Other Government Agencies 


House of Representatives. Committee on 


upon Colleges and Universities. Report from 
the Committee on Education, House of Repre- 
sentatives, pursuant to House Resolution 63, 
submitted by Mr. Barden, February 23, 1945. 
79th Congress, 1st session, House Report No. 
214. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 57p. May be had free from the 
House Committee on Education. 


Contains the report of the advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the House Committee on Education to con- 
duct the study of higher education authorized by House 
Resolution 592, 78th Congress, and House Resolution 63, 
79th Congress, on the effect of certain war activities on 
colleges and universities. 


Pan American Union. Division of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation. Argentina. By Edmundo 
Lassalle. Higher Education in Latin America, 
vol. 1, 1943. 118 p. mimeo. 50 cents. 


Following an introduction by Concha Romero James, 
there are brief sections on the location of the universi- 
ties, history of higher education in Argentina, and general 
information about the universities, after which each of 


K. Newburn. 


1945. 


1944. 15 p. Obtain from The Graduate Rec. 
ord Office, 437 West 59th Street, New York 
19, N.Y. 


Presents 10 cases to illustrate the manner in which : 
scores of the Graduate Record Examination can be used 
in connection with other evidences of the applicant’s edu- 
cational achievements. 
The New Program in Liberal Arts. By Harry | 
University of Lowa Publication, 
New Series No. 1350, January 1, 1945. 
Limited number of copies available. 
Explains the new curricular program of the College | 
of Liberal Arts of the University which became effective | 
for entering freshmen in the fall of 1945. 
Nursing a Profession for College Women. 
36 p. Obtain from the Nursing Infor- 
mation Bureau, American Nurses’ Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Presents in some detail the opportunities in nursing, 
the preparation required, and the types of programs 
offered by various kinds of nursing schools. 


chart listing positions in major nursing fields and salary 
ranges. 


The Graduate Record Examination: Cases 
Illustrating Its Use for the Admission and Ad. 
Education. Effect of Certain War Activities  justment of Returning Service Men and Women, 





15 p. 













25 cents. 





Includes a 








the five universities is described in some detail. 


The Universities of Chile. 
By Katherine Lenore Morgan. Higher Educa- 
tion in Latin America, vol. 2, 1944. 157 p. 
mimeo. 50 cents. 





Contains an introduction by Concha Romero James. 
Following a brief statement concerning education during 
the colonial and early republican periods and the presen- 
tation of some relevant facts about Chilean universities 
in general, each of the five universities is described. 


Pamphlets 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics and Related 
Facilities in the United States with Special Ref- 
erence to Rehabilitation Needs, 1944. By the 
Rehabilitation Division and the Community 
Clinics Division, National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, Inc. 62 p. 25 cents. May be 


had from the Committee, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Compiled for the use of (a) medical officers in advis- 
ing servicemen about to be discharged, and (b) profes- 
sional workers in civilian agencies in referring discharged 
servicemen and others. May be found useful by college 
officials in referring war veteran students and others to 
psychiatric services outside the immediate vicinity. Agen- 
cies which furnish service free of charge to discharged 
Armed Forces personnel are indicated. 
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